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CHARACTER of LOUIS XVI. 


[From Mr. Burke’s Two Letters to a Member of Parliament. ] 


Cie unhappy Louis XVI. was a man of the beft inten- 
tions that probably ever reigned. He was by no means 
deficient in talents. He had a moft laudable defire to fupply 
by general reading, and even by the acquifition of elemental 
knowledge, an education in al! points originally defective ; but 
nobody told him (and it was no wonder he fhould not himfelf 
divine it) that the world of which he read, and the world ia 
which he lived were no longer the fame. Defirous of doing 
every thing for the beft, fearful of cabal, diftrufting his own 
judgment, he fought his minifters of all kinds upon public tef- 
timony. But as courts are the field for caballers, the public is 
the theatre for mountebanks and impoftors. The cure for 
both thofe evils is is the difcernment of the Prince. But an 
accurate and penetrating difcernment is what in a young Prince 
could not be looked for. 

His conduct in its principle was not unwife; but, like moft 
other of his well meant defigns, it failed in hishands. It failed 
partly from mere ill fortune, to which fpeculators are rarely 
pleafed to affign that very large fhare to which the is juftly 
entitled in all human affairs. The failure, perhaps, in part 
was owing to his fuffering his fyftem to be vitiated and dif- 
turbed by thofe intrigues, which it is, humanly fpeaking, ime 
poflible wholly to prevent in courts, or indeed under any form 
of government. However, with thele aberrations, he gave 
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himfelf over toa fucceflion of the ftatefncn of public opinion, 
In other things he thought that he might be a King on the 
terms of his predeceflors. He was confcious of the purity of 
his heart, and the general good tendency of his government. 
He flattered himfcl, as moft men in his fituation will, that he 
might confult his eafe without danger to his fafety. It is not 
at ail wonderful that both he and his minifters, giving way 
abundantly in ether refpe&s to innovation, fhould take up in 
policy with the tradition of their monarchy. Under his ancef- 
tors the monarchy had fubfifted, and even been ftrenzthened by 
tlie generation or fupport of republics. Firft, the Swifs re- 
publics geew under the guardianthip of the French monarchy, 
Fhe Dutch republics were hatched and cherifhed under the 
fame incubation. Afterward, a republican conftitution was 
under its influence eftablifhed in the empire again{t the pre- 
tenfions of its chief, Even while the monarchy of France, 
by a feries of wars and negociations, and laitly by the treaties 
of Wefltphalia, had obtained the eftablifhment of the Protefs 
tants in Germany asa law of the empire, the fame monarchy 
under Louis XIII. had force enough to deftroy the republican 
fyitem of the Proteftants at home. 

Louis XVI. was a diligent reader of hiftory. But the very 
lamp of prudence blinded him. The guide of humanlife led 
him aftray. A filent revolution in the moral world preceded 
the political, and prepared iz. It became of more importance 
than ever what examples were given, and what meafures were 
adopted. ‘Their caufes no longer lurked in the recefles of ca- 
binets, or in the private confpiracies of the factious. They 
were no longer to be controlled by the force and influence of 
the grandees, who formerly had been able to {tir up troubles by 
their difconteots, and to quiet them by their corruption. The 
chain of fubordination, even in cabal and fedition, was brokea 
in its moft important links. J: was no longer the great and 
the populace. Other iaterefts were formed, other dependene 
cies, other connexions, other communications, Tne middle 
clafies had (welled far beyond their former proportion. Like 
whatever is the molt effectively rich and great in fociety, thele 
claffes became the feat of all the active politics ; and the pres 
ponderating weight to decide ou them. ‘There were ai! the 
energics by which fortune is acquired; there the confequence 
of their fuccefs. “here were all the talents which aflere their 
pretenfions, and are impatient of the place which fettled tociety 
prefcrives to them. ‘Thefe defcriptions had got between the 
great and the populace 5 and the influence on ihe lower clafles 
was 
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was with them. The fpirit of ambition had taken pofleffion 
of this clafs as violently as ever it had done of any other. 
They felt the importance of this fituation, The.correfpon- 
dence of the monied and the mercantile world, the literary in 
tercourfe of academies, but, above all, the prefs, of which 
they had in a manner, entire polleflion, made akind of electric 
communication every where. The prefs, in reality, has made 
every government, in its fpirit, almoft democratic. Without 
the great, the firft movements in this revolution could not, 
perhaps, have been given. But the {picit of ambition, now for 
the firft time connected with the {pirit of {peculation, was not 
to be reftrained at will, “There was no longer any means of 
arrefting a principle in its courfee When Louis XVI. under 
the influence of the enemies to monarchy, meaut. to found but 
one republic, he fet uptwo. When he meant to take away 
half, the crown of his neighbour, he loft the whole of his own. 
Louis XVI, could not with impunity countenance a new re- 
public: Yet between his throne and that dangerous lodgment 
for an enemy, which he had erected, he had the whole Adiantic 
fora ditch. He had foran out- work the Englith nation itfelf, 
friendly to liberty, adverfe to that mode of it. He was fure 
rounded by a rampart of monarchies, molt of them allicd to 
him, and generaily under his influence. Yet even thus fecured, 
a republic erected under his aufpiccs, and depeadent on his 
power, became fatal to his throne. The very money which 
he had leat to fupport this republic, by a good faith, which to 
him operated as perfidy, was punctually paid .to his encinies, 
and became a refource in the hands of his affaffias. 


The FOLLY and WiCKEDNESS of DUELLING: 
A’ RBia& © & UZ. 
[From Cherenii’s Prejudices, a Comedy.] 
SceENE———The Park. 
Enter CHARLES, 
Charles [ faluss] ERE is the fpot where one of us will moft 
NAb O1USs - . * 

artes {) likely meet his finaldoom. Melancholy 
alternative ! either to die vanquilhed by tie hands of a villain, 
or, victorious, to fly my native country, leaving far behind the 
deareft treafure of my heart. bur, could I tamely fubmit to 
fee her in the arms of that intriguing Lord !—May the bolt of 

; Heaven 
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Heaven ftrike me, if he poileffes her, while I have a fpark of 
life in me !|— Yet, the cafe was not fo defperate. I have many 
hopes left. I fear I have been too hafty. This fhould have 
been my laft refource. I begin to wifh I had not fent him the 
challenge. But, hark! he is coming—fo away with rea 
fie&tion. Now the {word muft decide the conteft.—Heavens! 
tis the door. 
Enter GooDALL. 


Goodall, Mr. Wealthy, why fo early? 

Charles. Do&or, I was— 

Goodall, Come, my friend—I’ll fave you the confufion of a 
falfehood, by informing you, that I am acquainted with the rea- 
fon of your coming hither. 

Charles. Sir, what do you mean ? 

Gosdall, On this {pot you are going to fight a duel. 

Charles. Fight a duel ! 

Goodall, Yes, Sir, and Lord Delvil is your antagonift. 

Charles, How came you to be informed— 

Goodall, Ah! Charles; let me firft afk, how you came to 
take fo rath and fo criminal a refolution ? 

Charles. Well, doctor, to tell you the truth, I with I had not 
been fo hafty ; but now it is too late to retract. 

Goodall, And, why too late ? 

Charles: The challenge is fent, and I expeé& his Lordthip 
here every moment to an{wer it. 

Goodall, And fo, becaufe the crime is not perpetrated, it is 
too late to prevent its being committed.—Excellent reafoning 
this ! 

Charles. What’s to be done, if my honour forbids me to 
follow the path reafon points out ? 

Goodall, There is no honour in committing a crime. 

Charles, The fighting a duel may appear a crime in the eyes 
of coid and difpaffionate reafon: And, were the notions of 
mankind to be regulated by the dictates of that monitor, by 
them I would cheerfully abide. But it is the prejudices of the 
world which have ere€ted the tribunal of honour, and trom that 
tribunal no gentleman can appeal. 

Goodall. And fhould you flay your adverfary, do you think 
your confcience would acquit you of the guile? 

Charles, I fear not. 

Goodall, What then? With reafon, confcience, and religion, 
pleading their own caufe, you would give your verdict in favour 
of duelling, becaufe vindictive and bloody-minded men have 
chofen to call it an honourable practice !—Miftaken man ! 
Charles, 
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Charles. Well, dottor, fay what you will, your reafons are 
moft excellent; but, never will I deferve or fuffer myfelf to 
be branded with the infamous appellation of coward. 

Goodall, Then go, Sir, and fight the duel—Lead afterwards 
your Fanny to the altar, with hands imbrued in the blood of 
a fellow-creature—and bear, how you can, the idea, that 
this fweet, innocent, harmlefs girl, is become the wife of a 
murderer ! 

Charles. A murderer ! Sir. 

Goodall, Yes, a murderer—Not hurried away by the mo- 
mentary impulfe of paffion, but one, who has premeditated 
the crime, and perpetrates it in cold blood. 

Charles, Ah! doétor, what a piéture you have drawn !—I 
fhudder at the thought. 

Goodall, Yet, Sir, there is another method of facrificing to 
your idol—honour. 

Charles, For God’s fake, name it—nothing can be fo hor- 
rible as what you have mentidned, 

Goodall, It is to receive yourfelf the mortal ftab—to be car 
ried home in excruciating pain—to behold around your bleed- 
ing body your aged parent, in deep and fullen defpair, and your 
difconfolate mother— 

Charles. Ah ! 

Goodall, Whofe tears, cries, and lamentations, will wring 
your heart. Both of whom, by your death, will be deprived 
of the only comfort left to their old age—Then will be 
brought (too decply affli&ted to weep) your tender, loving 
Fanny— 

Charles, Oh! {pare me, door, it is too much. 

Goodall, Pale, almoft lifelefs, to take a laft kifs on your cold 
hand, and to hear your laft farewell—And you will depart this 
life with the horrid certainty, that fhe will foon follow to the 
grave your wretched parents, leaving behind your old friend to 
mourn his lofles, and to lament that the care he took of your 


“education was not beftowed ona worthier object. 


Charles. Doctor, you have appalled my ftrongeft refolutions 
Wretch thatl am! to efcape fo many complicated horrors, but 
by the facrifice of my honour. 

Goodall, There is no difhonour in doing the thing that is 
right —O! Charles! the greatcit of all heroifm is to perfe- 
vere in the path of confcious rectitude, unfhaken by the icoffs 
and prejudices of this misjudging world. 
Charles. 
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Charles. But, Sir, am I tamely to apologize to Lord Delvil, 
whom I know to bea villain. How I thould defpife myfelf 
for fuch meannefs ! : 

Geodall, My young friend, you are the aggreffor, and it is 
reafonable the apology fhould come from you.—He is coming, 
—Allow me to deliver it in your name, and, I promife you, 
that not a mean or unbecoming expreffion fhall efcape my lips. 
Here he isx—Charles, in the name of our friendfhip,I entreat 
you to be calm. 





4 mopvest DEFENCE of LEGACY-HUNTERS. 


‘ To the PRIN TE R 

STR, 

f dun pofleffion of riches, however it may be defpifed by 

philofephers, and railed at by poets, is attended at leaft 
with one advantage. If riches cannot procure real friend- 
fhip, they procure fomething which fo nearly refembles it, as 
to anfwer molt of the purpofes of declining years, namely, 
refpectful attention, watchful folicitude, anticipating kindnels, 
andtender compaflion. Thefe fenfibilities go a great way to 
foften the ills of age and decay, and are particularly eminent 
in a clafs of compaffionate people, known by the name of /e- 
gacy- hunters. 

Legacy-hunters have not been treated with juftice by writers 
ingeneral ; they have been reprefented as mean-f{pirited, hypo- 
critical, and avaricious; vices fufficient to overwhelm any 
character, aud to put us out of conceit with mankiad in gene- 
ral. But I humbly picfume, if we confider the real character 
of legacy hunters, we thall be able to make great allowances 
for them, and to place their {kill and conduct ina more fa- 
yourable point of view. My poor abilities, may, perhaps, be 
unequal to the tafk ; but I have becn induced to attempt. it, 
with a view to ferve feveral very worthy perfons of my ac- 
quaintance, who have been, or are now purfuing this poft- 
ijumous road to riches, 

Aud firlt then, Sir, let me advance, that /egacy-bunters de- 
ferve great credit from having overcome the fears of death, 
even in their neareft relatives. They are not like the giddy 
ind choughtlefs pare of mankind, afraid to look upon affliction, 
io view the faint glimmering of the lamp of life, or the mor- 
talwound, ‘They do not fly from the fick room to the haunts 
9 of 
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fufferings of the difeafed, or the groans of the dying. No 
They look upon thefe objects, fo terrifying to the giddy and 
gay, with a calm ferenity; they watch the laft a 1 
tender folicitude, and catch the laft figh with anxious expec- 
tation, They go to the houfe of mourning rather than to the 
houfe of mirth, knowing that, in a little time, all tears will be 
wiped from their eyes, and that they fhall rejoice over the 
happy ftate of their dear departed brother, who is gone toa 
better place, while they are left to ftruggle with the temptations 
he has left behind. 

Secondly, Sir, degacy-hunters derive great merit from having 
gained fo complete a maftery over their paflions and affections, 
as to be able to devote themfelves to the fervice of the aged 
and infirm, and with Job-like patience, to bear with all their 
unevennels of temper, and that peevifhnefs which is almoft 
infeparable from a ftate of fuffering. While others fiy from 
the caprice of old age, and the murmurs of difeafe, they apply 
every alleviating comfort, pour forth the tender {trains of fym- 
pathy, anticipate the {malleft wifhes of the afflicted, and leflen 
his pain by refpetful attention. They feem to feel fo much 
themfelves, as to divert the patient from his fuffetings, and he 
thinks ficknefs rather a bleffing, fince it has called forth fuch 
tendernefs even from thofe. of whom he expected fo little, 
whom he had feen fo feldom, as to be little acquainted with 
them, and who had come fo many, perhaps hundreds of miles, 
purely to watch with, fit up with, and nurfe a poor old, help- 
lefs, and dying man. 

Thirdly, if it thould be objeGted that this is but the fhow 
of compaffion and not the reality, which I grant in fome cafes 
may happen, yet we ought to confider that what we take, 
by this argument, from the fincerity of legacy-hunters, we 
grant totheirgenius. Is it an ealy matter for a man of a cai- 
lous mind, and of a felfith difpofition, perhaps, too, of rude 
and uncouth manners, all at once to put on the appearance of 
kindnefs, compaflion, and difintercfted fympathy? To fome, 
indeed, the old difpofition may appear peeptag through this 
new difguife ; but if the afflicted are deceived, if they receive 
all the comfort from it they could with, if they are foothed 
and pleafed, all the effect of the moft fincere compafiion is 
obtained. There can be no merit in expreffing the pity we 
fee!, becaufe it is impoflible to conceal it; the heart will iwell, 
and the eye be fuffuled with (ears; but to exprefs the pity we 
do not feel, to pay the molt tender attentions, wit ui the 
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fmalleft efteem or regard, to mourn a pang only becaufe it is 
not the laft, and fhed a tear from a dry eye, or heave a figh 
from a contented bofom, I think, Sir, you will allow that this 
is merit indeed. It fhows that /egacy- hunters are the greatett 
tragedians of theage, and, indeed, I have often wondered that 
fome of my acquaintance have not taken to the ftage as a pro- 
feffion. Had they done fo, I fcruple not to fay that the lau- 
rels of a Garrick ora Siddons, would have withered, and their 
reputations have funk before performers of fo much more dif- 
tinguifhed merit in the effumption of the tender paffions. 
in the fourth place, Sir, the merit of /egacy-hunters may be 
appreciated by the patience which they exercife often fora 
feries of years. I have hitherto confidered them as having 
gained their point by a fhort attendance on the object of ex- 
pectation, but fuch occurrences are not frequent. The more 
common Cafe is that they linger out days, months, and years of 
conftant affiduity and perfevering attention, to be rewarded at 
Jaft for allatheir labours and fufferings. During this period 
of probation, how many untoward accidents have happened to 
alarm their fears, and diffipate their hopes! Is it an uncle? 
He may marry his maid, and blaft all their expectations. Is it 
a maiden aust? A regiment of dragoons may be quartered in 
the place, and the Colonel may be a man of difinterefted gal- 
Jantry. Let us add to this, the menial offices they are obliged 
to fubmit to; the fatigues they have to undergo, and the con- 
ftraint they muft place on their inclinations, They muft 
weep when their friend weeps, and be glad when he is glad. 
They muft never contradic, nor oppofe his opinions, unlefs 
to give him the honour of atriumph. They muft not remind 
him that his underftanding decays, and his memory fails ; and 
they muft not be wanting in the many fubmiffions, which are 
due from an inferior to his fuperior, Laft of all, and greateft 
of all trials of patience, they muft rejoice if -he recovers from 
a dangerous ijlnefs, jump for joy with a finking heart, and grin 
thofe {miles which would be better fupplied by the languid mien 
and the weeping eye. 

Laftly, Sir, let us confider that /egacy- hunters are not always 
to be clailed among the fortunate part of mankind. They 
are often fubjected to greater mortifications than I have yet 
enumeratcd, ‘The legacy may be fo doubtfully. exprefled as to 
be difputed at law, and fet afide : It may fali greatly fhort of 
ex, ectation ; or, the affairs of the teftator may be in fuch a 
ftate as to produce nothing ; or, granting that his property is 
immenfe, the will properly drawa up, regularly figned and 
9 {caled, 
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fealed, and all plain and unequivocal, it may happen that their 
name is not mentioned at all, Greater difappointment than 
this, I will-undertake to fay, no men can feel ; and yet to fuch 
difappointments are /egacy- hunters frequently expofed, and, at a 
time too when human refolution is not able to ftand it. Mis- 
fortune can never fall fo heavy onus as when allhope is gone, 
when every profpect is clouded, and we can look forward to no 
object which can recompence us, At this awful crifis, when 
the whole dtoek of patience is exhaufted, or ufelefs (for what 
is patience without hope ?) you will allow that the cafe is pe- 
culiarly melancholy, and being a cafe incident only to perfons 
of this defceiption, let us not envy ahappinefs which is fubject 
to a reverfe fo fad. 

I have thus, Sir, endeavoured to place the charater of the 
legacy-hunters in a more favourable view, than that in which 
it has-hitherto been confidered, I humbly hope that what. 
have advanced wil! not be thrown away, and that we fhall here- 
after confider them as a particular clafs of philofophers, a feét 
diftinguifhed from all others by the fteady perfeverance with 
which they hunt after the objeét, “ which profiteth not ;” by 
their patience under contempt, pride and caprice ; by their ex- 
quifite fill in placing the gentler paflions around the bed of a 
dying man 3 and by the thocking mortifications they are liable 
to from the want or-irregularity of a will, from the {tri€tnets 
of the courts of law, the Claims of relations, and other acci- 
dents. We thall not, I hope, confider them as obje&s of 
envy, nor grudge them that portion of fuceefs which fometimes 
falls to theic fhare, ‘They are a very ancient fect; the Romans 
had their Captatores and Harcdipete, and inthis country they 
have flourithed for many years. Another reafon why we 
ought to confider them in a favourable hight, is that they labour 
under the general prejudices of mankind. ‘They are generally 
accounted mean, felfith, hypocritical, and avaricious, and it has 
been frequently obferved, that riches acquired in this way 
have either been hoarded up fo as to be ulelefs, or they have 
been diffipated with a iavifh hand upon extravagance and wan 
tonnels; and it has been likewife thought that no man of an 
independent fpirit and manly underitanding would, upon any 
account, fubmit to the difgrace and mortifications, which are 
incident to legacy hunters. But whether this opinion be juft, 
I leave to the determination of your rcaders, and am, Sir, &c. 


A. L. 
Voi, XXIX, 7306 Z INTE. 
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¥) 
INTERESTING TRIALS. 
DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 
Thurfday, February 9. 


«Sir Goprrey Vassatt, alias WepsTeR, v. ELIzABetu 
his Wife, for Criminal Converfation with Lonp HoLttanp, 


HE above caufe came on in the Arches Court of Cane 
terbury, in Doétors’ Commons, before Sir William 
Scott, Knight, fora fentence of divorce a menfa et thoro, 

Dr. Nichol; on the part of Sir Godfrey Webfter, opened 
the pleadings. He ftated, that Sir Godfrey Vaflall, alias Web- 
fter, had exhibited articles againft Dame Elizabeth Vaflall, 
alias Webfter, his wife, thirteen of which, he faid, charged 
her with adulterous intercourfe with Lord Holland; the others 
were merely articles of form. He ftated alfo, that fince the 
exhibition of {uch articles, the ufual fteps had been regularly 
taken ; that eleven witneffes had been examined in fupport 
thereof, whofe depofitions had been taken and {worn regularly. 
After a brief ftatement of the fubftance of the depofitions, he 
concluded by remarking, that he had no doubt, from the very 
clear and unequivocal proof of all the circumitances, that he 
fhould be entitled to the fentence of the Court in favour of 
Sir Godfrey. 

Dr. Batten, on the part of Lady Webfter, informed the 
Court, that Lady Webfter intended to make no defence to 
the charges exhibited againft her, and that fhe would abide by 
the fentence of the Court, 

The depofitions in fupport of the charges were then read 
at length, of which the following is the fubftance : 

That Sir Godfrey and Lady Webfter, in the beginning of 
the year 1795, were at Florence, together with their three 
children, and that Lord Holland vilited them, in common with 
others, until the month of February, at which time Sir God- 
frey had occalion to return to England, in confequence of the 
death of Richard Vafiall, Efg. his father-in-law, leaving Lady 
Webiter behind him, wio, from being great with child, could 
not travel. 

That Lord Holland continued his vifits to Lady Webfter 
during the abience of Sir Godfrey, who did not return again 
to Florence, but remained in Kx giand, 

That Lady Webfter ina e feverai excurfions in the abfence 
of Sir Godfrey, to Vadua, Vienna, &c. &c. in which the was 
accompanied 
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accompanied by Lord Holland; and in June, 1796, they ar- 
rived at Cuxhaven, on their way to England ; that they lived 
together at the fame inn at Cuxhaven for fix days, carrying on 
adulterous intercourfe, and took their paflage home by the 
fame veflel. 

That they arrived at Yarmouth in the fame month, and 
immediately proceeded to London; on their arrival there, 
Lady Webfter ordered her coachman to drive to the houfe of 
a lady in Albemarle-ftreet, where the faw Sir Godfrey, and 
where fhe remained fome time, but refufed to lie with him: 
Her maid fervant conftantly flept in her room, who depofed, 
that during her Lady’s ftay in Albemarle-ftreet, neither Sir 
Godfrey nor any other perfon flept with her. 

That on her quitting Albemarle-ftreet, the went to refide 
in ready furnifhed apartments in Brompton-row, and flept in a 
two-pair of ftairs room, in which there was only one bed ; 
that Lord Holland vifited Lady Webfter at thefe apartments, 
flept in the fame bed with her, and they lived together in this 
place in all refpects as man and wife, until the month of Auguft 
laft, at which time they removed to Brompton Park, where 
they have ever fince refided. 

That on the 6th day of November laft, Lady Webfter was 
delivered by Dr. Crofts of a full grown infant at Brompton 
Park ; that Lady Webiter had frequently acknowledged the 
child to be Lord Holland’s, and that Lord Holland had paid 
the ufual fees to Dr. Crofts, and had ever fince maintained the 
child as his own, 

Sir William. Scott recapitulated the evidence, in which he 
animadverted on fome flight variation in the teftimony of two 
of the deponents, but which by no means altered the ftate of 
the cafe; he concluded by faying, that the cafe, upon the whole 
was fo very clearly made out, that he had not the leaft hefita~ 
tion in pronouncing a /entence of feparation. 





COURT of KING’s BENCH. 


Wednefday, February 8. 


Kwicutr v. Harsry, Esa 
THIS cafe is of great importance to the diftri€t from 
whence it comes, as well as to the kingdom in general. 
The plaintiff is a hop-planter in the parifh of Farnham, in 
the county of Surrey, and the defendant a gentleman of large 
4 property, 
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property, refiding near Farnham, and the farmer of the tythes 
of that parifh. 

This a€tion was brought under the direction of the Court 
of Chancery, to try the legality of-a ufage which formerly 
prevailed in the parifh of Farnham, when tythe-hops were 
paid in kind, of fetting out the tvthes of hops by the tenth row, 
where the fame happened to be planted in equal rows; and 
where the rows were unequal, by the tenth hill with the binds 
uncut. For the laft 70 or 80 years, a compofition of 205, 
per acre has been accepted in lieu of tythes, till the laft year, 
when Mr. Halfey withed to have the tythe in kind; and the 
qucftion is, what is the proper mode of fetting it out 

This action was brought for not carrying away tythes that 
were duly fet out, agreeably to this cuftom, whereby the plain- 
tiff averted, in his declaration, that he was prevented from 
putting his ground into a proper ftate of cultivation, and de- 
prived of the free ufe and enjoyment of it. 

The defendant pleaded the general iffwe—Not Guilty. 

This caufe was tried at the laft affizes for the county of 
Surrey, before Mr. Baron Hotham anda Special Jury, who 
found for the plaintiff ; but at the fame time exprefled their 
difapprobation of the cuftom. 

Mr. Erfkine, in the laft term, obtained a rule to fhew caufe 
why that verdi& fhould not be fet afide, and a new trial 
granted, 

This day Mr. Serjeant Shepherd, Mr. Adam, Mr. Lowes 
and Mr. Barrow, thewed caufe againit that-rule. The cafe, 
upon which they principally relied, was that of Chitty and 
Reeves. That cafe was decided in the year 1686, by the 
Court of Exchequer, who, by their decree, fully eftablifhed the 
ufage now contended for by the plaintiff. They not only held, 
that this was the legal mode of fetting out the tythe in kind, in 
hops, which then prevailed in the parith of Farnham, bur that 
the fame ufage had taken place at leaft fixty years before that 
period 5 and, as there was no trace or veltige of a contrary 
ufage ever having taken place in that parifh, in fetting out 
tythe-hops, it was argued, on the part of the plaintiff, there 
was the higheft probability the nature of the thing would ad- 
mit of, to thew that this ufage had taken place prior to the dif- 
avling ftatute of Queen Liizabeth. Many writers, indeed, 
had iuppofed that hops were introduced into England ia her 
reign. That, however, was clearly a miltake, becaule hops 
were mentioned in a ftatute pafled in the reiga of Edward VI. 
Jf this ulage, which probably originated in fome agreement 
between 
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between the inhabitants of the parifh and the rector, exifted 
prior to the reftraining ftatute, it was clear that the ftatute 
would not operate to cut itdown. The mode of fetting out 
tythes by the whole hill, was as fair, and liable to as few in- 
conveniences as any other that could be adopted. 

The cafe chiefly relied upon by the defendant at the-trial, 
was that of Walton and Tyers, decided in the Houfe of Lords 
in 1753. By that decifion it is required, that the tythe of 
hops fhould be fet out by the tenth bufhel, after they are 
picked, 

The plaintiff’s Counfel admitted the propriety of this de« 
cifion in all cafes where there had been no cuftom to the cone 
trary. But they contended, that it did not apply to the pre- 
fent cafe. They, thought it hard and unjuft, in this cafe, that 
the hop-planter muft expend fo much labour and manufacturing 
{kill upon the hops; that he fhould be obliged to pick them, 
and- fet them out ina perfect ftate, by the teath buthel, direaly 
contrary to the praét.ce that formerly prevailed. 

Mr. Barrow, in his fpeech, ftated a circumttance with ree 
gard to hops, that is new. At prefent, he faid, the hop-bind 
was confidered as of no value. But of late, a piece of cloth 
had been made of the hop bind; and it was a sotorious faa, 
that, in the Eatt-Indies, they made the running rigging of 
their fhips of the rind of the cocoa-nut. Ona comparifon 
of the hop-bind with the rind of the cocoa-nut, the hop-bind 
was found to be fuperior. And therefore, if the hop-bind 
fhou!d ever be applied to any valuable purpofes, the rector, or 
his lefiec, would be entitled to the tythe of tie bind as well as 
of the hop itfelf, 

When the gentlemen on the other. fide were about to pro- 
ceed in fupport of the rule, 

Lord Kenyon faid, he betieved it was unneceflary to give 
themfelves any trouble. His Lordfhip obferved, thar this was a 
cafe of great importance to thele parties, and it was alfv of great 
importance to the kingdom that it fhould be iettled. Whether 
tythes were a proper and prudent manner of providing fora 
clafs of men of great fefpectability, he fhould not then pre- 
fume to fay. The mode of tything argued for by the gentle. 
men who had been heard, had been confidered as convenient, 
fit, and proper, and as the only mode by which juftice could 
be adminiftered, though that happened to be dire@tly contra- 
dicted by the Jury, who went out of their way to exprefs their 
diflike of that mode of tything, and whofe verdicts in general 
were fufficiently hard on thofe entitled to tythes.—He fuid, he 
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had never before heard the cafe of Walton and Tyers found 
fault with. He was perfectly fatisfied it was rightly decided, 
and that it muft govern this cafe. Hops required a great deal 
of cultivation and manure; and if the tythe were to be fet 
out by the tenth hill, it might be open to fraud, as every hill 
might not be equally cultivated, nor the manure equally dif- 
tributed. His Lordfhip was moft clearly of opinion it muft 
go to anew trial. 

Mr. Juftice Grofe faid, this was an ation for not taking 
away tythes that were duly fet out. All tythes muft be fet 
out according tolaw. Thefe were fet out by the tenth hill ; 
and the queftion was, whether the fetting out of tythes by the 
tenth hill, was according to law? If it was not according to 
law, this action could not be maintained. It was true that 
the cafe of Chitty and Reeves, decided in the Exchequer, 
eftablifhed that cuftom. But the cafe of Walton and ‘T'yers 
was long fubfequent, and contradi€ted it. The Lords held in 
that cafe, that the tythe of hops ought to be fet out by the 
tenth bufhel, after they were picked. And, faid his Lordthip, 
one cannot help obferving that this is the faireft and moft equal 
method, and liable to the leaft inconvenience ; whereas the 
mode of tything by every tenth hill is liable to fraud, 

The reft of the Court were of the fame opinion,x—Rule 
abfolute. 





SKETCH of the LIFE of FREDERICK, the Son of 
THEODORE, Kina of Corsica, 





AS this gentleman furvived the greater number of his early 
friends, little can be known of his hiftory, except what 
may be collected from his memoirs, publifhed about thirty 
years fince, or fuch particulars as may be remembered of hime 
felf, from his own converfation. It appears that his mother 
was adaughter of Patrick Sarsfield, created Earl of Lucan by 
King James the Second, whofe fortunes that famous officer 
followed into France, in the fervice of which country he was 
flain at the battle of Landen, The widow of Sarsfield mar- 
ried the Duke of Berwick, who, in procefs of events, became 
Duke of Lyria and Xerica in Spain, in which country the 
Marfhall fometimes fojourned, and where one of his wife’s 
daughters, by her firft hufband the Earl of Lucan, was ape 
pointed a maid cf honour. This maid of honour became the 
wife of Theodore, then Baroz of Neuhoff, and afterwards 
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King of Corfica; and the only ifflue of their marriage was 
the unfortunate fubject of this article. 

The education of Frederick, like his death, was Roman. 
He ftudied at Rome under Lobcowitz (diftinguifhed for a 
poem upon eclipfes—De Solis et Luna Defectibus) and was an 
admirable Latin fcholar. How he became transferred from 
Madrid, the place of his birth, to Rome, or in what fervice 
he indulged his military propenfities, are not in the remem- 
brance of the writer of this fketch. He called himfelf Co- 
lonel Frederick, and it did not feem a duty of neceffity to quef- 
tion or to canvafs his rank or title. Neither his title nor his 
rank, whatever they might be, nor the Prince he ferved, nor 
the country of his birth or adoption, nor any extrinfic cire 
cumftance, influence the confiderations of the perfon who 
pays this fhort tribute tohismemory. He refpected Frederick 
for his perfonal qualifications only. ; 

Upon an average of the lait fourteen years, he dined twice 
a week with his prefent biographer, in whofe eyes the poverty 
of Frederick was no crime, and in whofe judgment thofe mee 
rits were not the Iefs which a courfe of increafing adverfity had 
expofed to negle& if not to contempt. Frederick had a me 
mory of uncommon retention. In appofiteneis of quocation 
few men equalled him. _ He wrote Latin with peculiar claflic 
elegance, and converfed in it with great fluency. Of the 
modern languages, French, German, Italian, Spanifh, he was 
complete mafter, and except in the dialect, could not be diftine 
guifhed from the mofl critical Engiifh linguift. His manners 
were marked by the perfection of good brecling. Though 
eloquent and narrative himfe}f, he never was known to inter 
rupt another in fpeaking, but always liftencd with attention, 
and yielded with politencis the lead of converfation. Nae 
ture had written gentleman in every line of his countenance ;” 
and he never fat in any company on which he did not leave a 
{trong prejudice in favour of his underitanding and perfonal 
endowments. That fex, which is fo peculiarly fufceptible of 
impreffion, from an clegant exterior and accomplifhed mane 
ners, admired him tothe lafit. Between feventy and eighty 
years of age, quite apart from amorous fenfations, Frederick 
had the praife and the regard of every woman who knew him. 
Univerlally polite and proper, his focial qualities and genile 
demeanour never failed to attract the efteem and the refpect of 
every place in which he appeared, 

There is one characteriftic in which he furpaffed all the men 
that ever fell under the writer’s obfervation—-an invincible 
gaiety 
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gaiety of mind. Always brifk and chearful, his vivacity never 
forfook him. In the midi of bis own diftrefles, he was the 
perpetual comforter of others, illuftrating, in his own perfon, 
the inutility of mental depreffion, and furnithing a fignal in- 
ftance of the fuccefs of a philofophical temper in ftruggling 
againft the malice of fortune. He bad at his fingers ends (to 
ufe a vulgar phrafe) the condu& of all the great men of the 
ancient and modern world, under every circumftance of moral 
difafter, and he enforced, with admirable effe&, both the pre- 
cept and example which the contemplation of fuch characters 
affords in buffetting the calamities to which life is fo liable— 
But there is a point in human wretchednefs againft which all 


reafon, all religion, all philolophy, all fortitude “fall blunted and 
ineffeftual. 1 fear poor Frederick had reached that dreadful 
goal! 


From fome information of his latter moments, I have no 
doubt, that his intelleéts were in fome degree fhaken. As 
brave as he was mild, Frederick would cer ‘tainly meet death 
upon any fit occafion with manly compofure; but, except 
upon the ground of a temporary derangement, I cannot ace 
count for the fact of his having dined between fix and feven 
o’clock, of having drank his pint of porter and half pint of 
wine, of his reading the evening paper, and difcharging his 
bil!, without the flighteft appearance of agitation, (at the 
cofice-houle at Story’s Gate,) and then proceeding about two 
hundred yards to inttant voluntary death—This part of his 
cataftropbe is perfectly ext raordinary. 

Atall eve nts, fuch as Lhave defcribed him was the man, who 
perifhed by bis own hands in fuch a country, from the preflure 

debts, which, after a refidence of near forty years in Lone 
don, did not exceed—thre ¢ hundred pounds I! ! 

If it were atked, how a man of fuch attainments had pafled 
through life with fo little impreffion or effect, perfonally unace 
quainted with him until he was above fixty years of age, 
I could fay nothing of the previous part of his hiftory; but 
fince that period the failure of his enterprizes may be eafily 
accounted for. 





of 


(To be continued.) 
A4REFLECTION. 


V HEN the work to be performed is but a flight one, why 
fhould you empl "y luperfluous means ? Why take a 
pike, when a needle is fufficicne ? 
6 Lnfwer, 
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Anfwer, by Ff. Williams, Fanior, of Plymouth, to T. Pafmore’s 
Enigma, inferted November 7. 


gp te: where are you to be found? . 
You fhun large cities, fly from towns; 

Let me embrace thee in my arms, 

Oh may F but enjoy thy charms ! 


*,* We have received the like aofwer. from W. Bickham, 
junior, of Athburton ;' J. Gidley, junior, and W. Hoare, of 
Dean Prior; and Y. Z. of St. Auftell. 


——E — es 


Anfwer, by Oedipus, of Yeovil, to the Youth's Charade, infertea 
, November 14. 


yrs Billy Pitt, the tottering ftate to fave, 
And propits bulwarks in its laft decay, 
Has fore’d each ufelefs whelp to finda grave, 
Whofe ownet could not forher LAP-DOG pay, 


*t® We have received thelike anfwer from W. Bickham, 
junior, of Afhburton3; W. Hoare, of Dean Prior; Thomas 
Maddick, of Rattery; J.Sibly,of Cardinham; A.B. C, near 
Totnes; G. Harrifon, junior, of Eaft Coker; J. Williams, 
junior, of Plymouth; S. Palfrey, of Chard; J.-Coles, junior, 
of Crediton; Mifs E. B. of St. Columb; and W. Hole, ot 
Sidmouth School. 


4n ANAGRAM, by F. Commins, of Tavifiock. 


O bind, if you one letter change aright, 
Tranfpos’d a little animal’s in fight. 





A REBUS, by P. Gove, of Exeter. 


Diforder, ye gents. you firft muft define, 
That ofttimes proves fatal to theep; 
A confonarit too you mutt alfo combine, 
And a ftaif for ta make it compleat. 
Thefe parts, when difelos’d, if tranfpos’d aright 
The name of a hero appears to th’ fight. 
Vou. XXIX. 730. 2A 4 REBUS, 
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4 REBUS, by F. Commins, of Taviftock. 
gg mes rebufian youths, a King of Spain, 


Who was by Herculean anger flain ; 
A predatory race of Afric thew, 
Whofe chief fubfiftence {prings from others’ woe ; 
An ancient Jewifh prophet’s name expound 5 
Laftly, a Phrygian city muft be found: 


The initials join’d in order true, 
A winged infect comes in view. 








An ENIGMA, by Ocdipus, of Yeovil. 


A ciasersd wits! a ftranger’s name define, 
Who ne’er did yet in Goadby’s pages thine; 
Though oft preceded by each fcribbling elf, 

He’ll now take courage, and defcribe himfeif. 


India and Perfia were my native lands, 

Sut forc’d from thence by Europe’s dread commands, 
Alas! in vain fhall Afia’s child complain, 

(‘To Britain’s fons, proud rulers of the main) 

Each rifing grief I'll therefore now reprefs, 

For vain are tears, unhop’d for my redrefs ! 

Though I give health, and make difeafes fly, 

The boldeft by me may be faid to die. 

When curft ambitior, which war’s genius fires, 

To claim dominion, mad-brain’d man infpires ; 

By me then heroes quit this mortal ftage, 

Where man to man, and horfe to horfe, engage. 

The love of fame itill in each bofom glows, 

Th’ patriot’s ardour drowns a! fenfe of woes; 

By valour’s arm they hope to fix their fame, 

’Mid deathlefs heroes to enrol their name; 

Though I’ve two names, well known th’ nation round, 
And deal deftruciion on th’ enfanguin’d ground, 

I'll flop! No more Herculean deeds I'll boaft ; 
Each prudent houfewife will be found my hoft; 

"The emblems of her innocence I fhow, 

Though deepeft crimfon from my ufe doth flow; 
Enough is faid—ye want no other clue, 

This ares to divulge—Kind gents. adieu. 

9 POETRY. 
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For the Weexty ENTERTAINER- 
+3 SONG on the EXETER VOLUNTEERS. 


Tune—* In Story we’re told, how our Monarchs of old,” &c. 


E brave volunteers, 
Who banihh all fears, 
When Mars gives his warlike alarms ; 
For'in annals ’tis clear, 
That Exonians e’er were 
The firft to affemble in arms, my brave boys ; 
The firftto aflemble in arms. 


Let the proud fons of France, 
Once dare to advance, 
Or attempt thisifle to invade ; 
i hey’ toon let them know, 
d That a voiunteer’s blow, 
Will protect both his King and his trade, my brave boys ; 
Will protett both his King and his trade. 


Their country’s their boatt, 
Kino Georee is their toaf, 
For Georcs is our father and friend 3 
. He for glory’s renown'd, 
And with honour is crown’d, 
Which volunteers e’er will defend, my brave boys ; 
Which volunteers e’er will defend. ; 


Jourdan and Moreau 
Are defeated we know, 
By Prince Charies, that warlike Archduke ; 
Should they dare come again, 
Although joia’d by Spain, 
He’ll give them a ball they won’t brook; my brave boys, 
He’ll give them a ball they won’t brook. 


Our volunteers all, 
At Britannia’s loud call, 
To the north or the fouth will advance; 
Should the French.crowd our coat, 
They will welcome the hott 
To the tune of the leaden ball dance, my brave boys ; 
To the tune cf the leaden ball dance. 


Their great guns fhall play, 
Monfieur foon ron away, 
Crying ‘* Begar me no like dis hot vark, 


“ If 
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: «¢ If dis be volunteers, 

** Dat fo poivre our ears, 
“¢ Me voud rader go fight de Grand Turk,” my brave boys ; 
*€ Me voud rather go fight de Grand Turk.” 


To our volunteers then, 
And to all loyal meny 
To.our King, to our country, and laws, ‘ 
Let us rear the glafs high, 
: Fight, conquer, or die, 
In fo juft and fo glorious a caufe, my brave boys; 
Ja fo juit and fo glorious a caule, 
T heatre-lane, Exeter. fe 








ADDRESS so POVERTY. 


’ IS not that look of anguifh,-bath’d in tears, 
Oh poverty! thy haggard image wears— 
*Tis not thole famith’d limbs, aaked, and bare 
To the bleak tempeft’s raias, or the keen air 
Of winter’s piercing winds, nor that fad eye 
' Imploring the {mall boon of charny— 
Tis not that voice, whole agonizing tale 
Might pura the purple cheek of grandeur pale, 
Nor all that holt of woes thou bring’ft with thee, 
Infult, contempt, difdain, and contumely, 
That bid me call the fate of thole forlorn, 
Who ’neath thy tude oppreffion figh and mourn : 
But chief, relentlefs pow’rd thy hard.controul 
Which to the earth bends low th’ aipiring foul ; 
Thine iron grafp, thy fetters drear, which bind 
Each gen’rous effort of the ftruggling mind ! 
Alas! that genius, melancholy flow’r, 
Scarce op’ning yet to even’s nurt’ring fhow’r, 
Should, by thy pitilefs and-cruel doom, 
Wither, ere nature {miles.ypon her bloom ; 
That ingocence, touch’d by thy dead'ninog wand, 
Should pine, nor know oneousitretch’d guardian hand! 
For this, oh poverty! for them, 1 figh, 
‘Che helplefs vidtims of; thy tyranny ! 
For this, I call the lot of thole fevere, 
Who wander ’mid thy haunts, and pine unheeded there ! 





Jo a FRIEND on Sis BIRTH-DAY. 
WHEN born, in tears we faw thee drown’d, 


' While thine aflembled friends around, 
With fmiles their joys confefs’d ; 
So live, that at thy pacting hour, 
They may the flood of farrow pour, 
And thou in fmiles be drefs’d ! 





— uti tile. a. 2. 2.) 2 ee eee 
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